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INTRODUCTION 


NATO  forces  stationed  in  Europe  are  not  deployed, 
organized,  equipped  and  trained  as  the  result  of  a rational 
examination  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Warsaw  fact.  Rather,  they 
result  from  national  boundaries,  national  economic  strengths 
and  social  and  military  perspectives,  from , agreements  made  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II  and  from  subsequent  national  obligations. 
JiAlO  is  an  international  organization  v/here  decisions  about 
national  contributions  can  only  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
national  government  involved.  Even  decisions  made  at  meetings 
of  Heads  of  Government  require  ratification  by  national  parl- 
iaments. This  point  is  central  to  an  understanding  of  the  situation 
because  suggestions  for  improving  any  particular  national 
contingent  arc  rarely  completely  applicable  to  another.  The 
approach  taken  by  the  AD  70  sti-'y,  of  identifying  overall  areas 
of  weakness  and  asking  each  nation  to  take  steps  to  correct 
them  and  to  report  regularly  on  progress,  has  proved  successful 
and  is  a model  for  further  action. 

That  NATO  needs  overhaul  is  undeniable  when, 
despite  spending  more  on  armaments  than  the  Warsaw  Pact,  there 
is  still  doubt  about  its  ability  to  defend  the  Central  Region, 
or  to  secure  its  flanks. 


AIM 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  investigate  the  present 
structu-"*'  of  NATO  in  Northern  Europe  and  to  suggest  improvements ^JT 


NATO'S  T’R'-innNT  STATUS 


There  are  two  n roar  of  equal  military  importance 
to  NATO  in  Northern  Europe.  They  are  the  North  Tart  Atlantic 
Region,  including  Greenland,  Iceland,  Norway,  Denmark  and  Britain, 
and  the  Central  legion  of  Western  Germany.  Neither  can  be 
considered  in  isolation.  The  NATO  contingents  from  North  America 
and  Northern  Kurope  are  divided  between  these  two  tasks,  though 
some  may  be  deployed  for  either.  Estimates  of  NATO’s  ability  to 
withstand  an  attack  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  the  Central  Region 
must  consider  the  possibility  and  timing  of  North  American  and 
British  reinforcements.  This  would  depend  on  the  outcome  of  the 
maritime  war  in  the  North  Eastern  Atlantic,  which  would  in  turn 
be  dependent  on  NATO’s  ability  to  hold  Northern  Norway  and  Denmark 
in  order  to  bottle  up  the  Soviet  Northern  and  Baltic  fleet.3  and 


to  deny  airfields  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Russian  aircraft. 


The  balance  of  forces  shown  in  the  "IISS  Military  Balance  197'5- 
1974','  which  is  widely  used  as  a source  for  comparative  judge- 


ments, shows  all  the  Soviet  forces  in  Europe,  though  some  of 

these  are  targeted  for  the  Atlantic  war,  while  failing  to  show 

all  the  NATO  forces,  including  some  which  might  participate  in 

3 

either  region.  As  "The  Military  Balance"  points  out,  judgements 
cannot  be  made  by  quantities  alone,  especially  when  eouipments 
such  as  tanks  and  guns  vary  widely  in  capability.  Tactics, 
logistics,  states  of  training,  readiness  and  motivation  are  at 
least  as  important  but  are  difficult  to  measure  without  the  test 
of  recent  war.  In  addition,  Russian  ability  to  reinforce  is  also 
vulnerable  to  attack,  especially  from  US  air  forces  based  on  land 
and  at  sea  n Southern  Europe.  The  balance  is  therefore  coir,  pi  ay 
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nmi  difficult  for  either  nine  In  ontimate.  The  organization  and 
nrincipl e formations  and  equipments  of  NATO  forces,  extracted 
from  "The  Li  litany  Balance"  are  at  Annex  A.  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
are  shown  at  Annex  It  can  be  seen  that,  given  sufficient 
warning  of  the  Soviet  intention  to  attack,  and  the  political 
will  to  mobilize,  NATO  has  adequate  military  strength,  at  the 
present  time,  to  resist  invasion.  With  more  time,  its  greater 
economic  capability  and  manpower  pool  could  outmatch  the  Pact. 

In  these  circumstances  there  are  two  points  in  time  when  compar- 
ative degrees  of  mobilization  might  give  the  Soviets  a sufficient 
margin  to  make  victory  possible.  The  first  is  an  attack  without  " 
warning,  probably  with  some  preliminary  movement  covered  by  a 
major  exercise  or  using  a mock  insurgency  situation  as  a deception, 
This  preliminary  movement  could  be  detected  but  correct  and 
speedy  evaluation  might  be  di  -ult.  The  best  signal  woul  1 be 
the  deploym  nt  of  3LPK  ctaft.  This  could  be  done  gradually, 
but  once  deployment  reached  a certain  level  it  would  certainly 
trigger  some  response.  The  danger  is  that  NATO  politicians  might 
consider  mobilization  ^y  our  own  forces  as  inflammatory  and  leave 
the  moment  of  decision  until  too  late.  Assuming  a correct,  early 
decision  a. second  danger  point  occurs,  at  least  from  the  point 
of  view  of  deterrence,  after  all  the  NATO  forces  in  Europe  have 
been  deployed  and  the  U3  forces  with  stock-piled  equipment  have 
been  flown  in.  At  this  stage  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  a steady  stream 
of  Category  ? and  3 divisions  becoming  available  while  there  are 
no  si  mi  ar  separate  formations  and  reserves  of  equipment  ready 
in  NATO  for  up  to  90  days.  The  US  could  match  this  to  some  degree 
by  the  rapid  mobilization  and  forward  deployment  of  reserve  y 


n i rcrnf.'t , whi  lo  there  would  tie  between  230,000  and  500,000 
European  individual  reserves  in  armed  battalions  (not  grouped 
i.n  divisions)  supplementing  NATO's  defence.  Nevertheless,  it 
represents  a low  point  for  NATO  in  its  ability  to  match  the  Fact. 
Measures  to  improve  NATO  should  therefore  include  ways  to  increase 
day  to  day  combat  readiness  and  plans  for  increasing  deterrence 
by  mobilization  in  a steady  flow  of  formations  which  can  easily 
be  counted. 

THW  GlilRFAN  MODEL 

The  Vest  German  forces  are  now  being  restructured 
in  order  to  increase  combat  readiness,  to  achieve  greater  integ- 
ration with  more  ready  reserves,  and  to  release  a greater 
percentage  of  funds  from  pay  and  operating  costs  to  the  provision 
of  equipment.  Although  West  Germany  is  the  likely  theatre  of  war  m 
(if  it  should  occur),  and  the  West  Germans  therefore  have  a 
strong  motivation  to  provide  for  its  defence,  their  model  for 
restructuring  has  lessons  for  the  rest  of  NATO.  At  the  present 
time  their  7>(  brigades  are  below  strength  and  funds  are  lacking 
for  re-equipment  (though  current  equipment  is  excellent).  The 
new  organisation  will  have  24  full  strength  brigades  (8  divisions) 
and  12  cadre  brigades  (3  divisions  and  3 separate  brigades).  The 
24  ready  brigades  will  be  40  - regular  and  6 Obi  conscript.  The  12 
cadre  brigades  will  be  25%  regular  and  will  be  responsible  for 
all  basic  training.  To  take  account  of  changes  in  equipment, 
loss  of  proficiency  with  time,  and  personnel  losses,  two  men  are 
named  for  each  place  in  the  cadre  brigades  and  they  are  liable  p 
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to  call  out  for  ontv  throe  year  fol  1 owing  conscription,  after 


which  they  arc  placed  in  the  territorial  renerve.  The  territorial 
reserve  hi  I tael  I'  o lonely  i th rgrn  led  with  the  regular  force.  It. 
provider  specialist  combat  units  and  all.  kinds  of  support; 
including  the  functions  of  rear  area  protection,  civil  affairs , An-d 
traffic  control  and  contributes  to  supply  and  repair.  An  improve- 
ment in  deterrence  might  be  made  by  forming  this  reserve  into 
brigades  or  divisions  in  order  to  have  its  military  potential- 
given  due  weight.  '.Vest  German  reserve  forces  can  be  called  out 

by  the  Defence  I inister  and  can  all  be  mobilized  within  three 

5 

days . 


OTHER  NORTHERN  EUROPEAN  FORCES 


I 1 
h K 


.A!  1 European  forces  in  NATO,  except  Britain  and 

Luxembourg,  have  conscription.  The  German  model  is  therefore 

appropriate  to  them,  felgium  is  already  moving  along  somewhat 

similar  lines.  The  Government  is  proposing  to  reduce  the  period 

of  conscription  but  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  regular 

cadre  to  about  5 Oh.  Other  countries  are  being  less  constructive. 

The  Netherlands  (whose  socialist  party  wishes  to  withdraw  from 

NATO)  propose  to  reduce  the  period  of  conscription  and  to  reduce 

the  overall  size  of  their  forces- by  20,000  (50%  regular).  The 

new  measures  will  leave  only  12  combat  ready  manoeuvre  battalions 

with  armoured  enuipment.  Another  12  battalions  should  be  avail  able 

though  with  less  equipment,  in  about  three  days,  while  another 

6 battalions  have  cadres  and  would  become  available  in  about  one 
6 

or  two  weeks.  Denmark  has  already  reduced  conscription  to  9 
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months  end  is  halving  its  mtez***^  meagre  land  force.7  Defence 

a?*ninnt  a Warraw  Tnct  "■pMb'o.w  assault  would  depend  heavily  on 
the  German  division  in  Kchlenwig-Holotein  and  the  timing  of  the 
political  decision  to  mobilize  the  Danish  reservists,  local  defence 
units  and  Homo  Guard.  In  Norway  the  peacetime  establishment  only 
contains  one  brigade  group,  stationed  in  the  North,  with  some 
independent  battalions  and  supporting  units,  though  11  further 
brigade  sized  formations  could  be  mobilized  rapidly  in  war!  These 
ore  indifferently  eouipped  for  armoured  warfare  on  the  frozen 
Northern  plain  but  could  hold  indefinitely  in  rugged  country, 

provided  they  were  given  air  cover  and  protection  from  amphibious 
flank  assaults. 

The  French  armed  forces  are  numerous,  have  good, 
modern  equipment  and  have  a sound  scheme  for  mobilization. 
Unfortunately,  even  the  Corpr,  deployed  forward  In  Germany  Is  not 
fully  integrated  with  other  MATO  forces  and  hao  rather  different 
tactical  concepts.  While  other  '-ontingents  are  moving  towards 
a realistic,  conventional  defence,  the  French  force  is  unequivocally 
based  around  the  nuclear  firepower  of  its  Pluton  missiles. 

The  Hrittsh  forces  are  all-volunteer  and  have 
volunteer  reserves  liable  for  call-out,  world-wide,  on  the  Queen's 
order,  but  there  Is  no  longer  a large  pool  of  trained  man-power 
available  from  conscripted  service.  The  combat  readiness  of 
formations  in  Germany  is  somewhat  reduced  at  the  moment  by  the 
loss  of  combat  arm  units  for  short  tours  of  duty  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Most  volunteer  reserves  and  some  regular  units  stationed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  have  specific  tasks  in  Rhine  Army,  but  some 
are  assigned  for  support  of  the  flanks,  including  the  Commando 
Id 
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'iri  !:ade  O’-oval  Marines),  the  Parachute  Brigade  and  snow-equipped 
elements  or  the  AON  Mobile  force.  This  force  in  to  be  reduced 
and  re-orroniued  but  will  retain  snow-trained  soldiers  and  marines 
for  the  reinforcement  of  Norway.  The  commitment  to  reinforce  the 
Southern  Hank  is  being  dropped,  but  there  are  to  be  no  reductions 
in  AO a or  to  the  Berlin  Infantry  Brigade.  There  will  however  be 
a considerable  reorganisation  in  which  brigade  headquarters  are 
to  disappear.  The  overall  effect  of  these  reductions  will  be 
to  free  AO;  of  the  budget  foi  the  procurement  of  equipment.'  It 
may  also  have  the  psychological  benefit  of  concentrating 
British  minds  on  their  priority  one  task  in  Europe  rather  than 
their  traditional  task  of  imperial  policing? 


NOP -T-; ; ArHWTCAf!  FQ r c R5 


Canada's  forces  in  Europe  have  been  concentrated 
at  Lahr  and  Baden  See] ingen.  Th«  ground  force  consists  of  a small 
brigade  group.  One  of  the  three  brigade  groups  in  Canada  is 
earmarked  for  the  ACTS  mobile  force,  while  about  half  of  the 
Canadian  Navy  and  Air  Force  is  tasked  for  duty  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  The  forward  deployed  force  has  proved  difficult  to 
maintain  politically  and  does  not  meet  Canada's  stated  first 
priority,  which  is  the  defence  of  Canada  (and  is  interpreted  as 
surveillance  of  the  coast-line,  including  the  arctic). 

The  IJn]ted  *1  tat ps  has  4 1/3  divisions  deployed  in 
C KN TAG  with  equipment  for  a further  2 ?/?  divisions  held  in 
stockpiles.  Two  more  armoured  brigades,  (with  their  equipment^ 
without  their  dependents),  are  about  to  be  deployed,  within  the 
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nresont.  manpower  coilin,  of  .00,  to  replace  sundry  l0£!lstlc 

Cl°nentS  "'"iCh  im'  b0lni  wUM"a">*  United  States  maintains 
lorcos  outside  the  Central  notion  in  Turkey,  Ureecv,  Italy, 

S"nin’  th°  lhc  UHtlrh  Idler,  Ionian,,  and  Greenland. 

'hoy  Make  the  •.reatest  contribution  to  the  maritime  and  air  forces 
and  to  the  security  of  the  flanks.  Much  of  their  air  and  sea  power 
is  not  counted  in  -The  Military  Balances-  annual  review  of  "The 
theatre  balance  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  fact”  although  it 
is  relevant  and  can  be  brought  to  bear  In  the  area.'0 

iil^L^AR  a: LI)  TECHNOIOgiHA!  OOfJ ,c’ T D VT?  a H’t a i.t q 


At  the  present  time  both  Russia  and  the  United 
States  have  a sufficient  arsenal  of  thermonuclear  weapons  to 
survive  a strike  against  their  delivery  systems  and  to 

reply  with  a ompletely  destructive  attack  against  the  other's 
homeland.  While  the  SALT  talks  nay  have  given  Russia  an  advantage 
m throw  weight  the  US  retatne  an  advantage  in  numbers  of  war- 
heads and  alternate^ means  of  delivery.  The  testing  of  the  new 
air  launched  TURK  and  the  widespread  availability  of  air  re- 
fuelling actually  extends  the  US  capability  well  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  systems  covered  by  the  agreements.  (Although  bombers 
armed  wi  tn  IS  -Ks  are  covered  by  the  SALT  II  talks  there  is  no 
attempt  to  define  what  constitutes  a bomber  nor  a separate 
agreement  n>«ut  the  number  of  air  launched  IflPMs  which  can  be  made 

In  Rurope  both  countries  have  large  quantities  of 
so-called  "tactical"  nuclear  weapons.  So  far  Russian  delivery 
means  seem  to  be  restricted  to  rockets,  with  a total  of  about 
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/,nW0  1 u’  warheads . US  we a no ns  include  the  f . robing,  Jor.yant, 
Honest  John  nnd  Lance  micoili  a end  ?03nm  and  if  50m  cannons.  There 
are  about  7,000,  comparatively  small,  warheads  available.  Since 
T'Ornin  cannons,  in  parti  cular,  are  widely  used  by  NATO  armies  this 
inves  NATO  a distinct  advantage  in  the  number  of  potential  delivery- 
means  available,  doth  Russia  and  the  USA  keep  the  nuclear  warheads 
under  guard  by  their  own  national  continents  .and  keep  control 
of  release  procedures.  In  NATO,  however,  both  Britain  and  Prance 
are  also  nuclear  powers  with  SLBMs  at  sea  and  with  nuclear  bombs 
for  their  aircraft.  France  also  has  the  Pluton  missile.  This  must 
complicate  Russian  risk  calculations  because  there  are  circumstances 
m which  one  of  the  European  countries  might  feel  compelled  to 
use  nuclear  weapons,  although,  in  similar  circumstances,  the  US 
might  prefer  not  to  risk  escalation. 

The  theory  of  deterrence  requires  a clearly  defined 
escalatory  chain  from  first  aggression,  through  conventional 
warfare  and  the  exchange  of  "tactical"  nuclear  weapons,  to  the 
full  scale  Armageddon  of  strategic  missiles  and  bombs.  It  has 
been  held  that  only  D.y  having  US  troops  in  sufficient  numbers 
in  Europe  can  this  chain  be  made  credible.  Yet  the  Europeans 
have  as  much  to  lose  by  the  "tactical"  exchange  as  the  Soviets 
and  US  by  the  "strategic".  (The  practical  difference  being  the 
target  area).  on  the  other  hand  the  v/est  Germans  wish  to  keep 
every  inch  of  territory  and  many  believe  that  the  Soviet  advance 
could  only  be  contained  by  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Another  factor 
which  plays  on  this  complex  situation  is  the  desire  of  many  US 
politicians  to  withdraw  from  the  role  of  world  leader  and  to 
remove,  or  at  least  reduce,  the  force  deployed  in  Europe. (Recent 
e vents  m South  East  Asia  have  shown  the  strength  of  this  lobby)  /•? 
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A P-nwlbJo  annwer  to  the  problem  of  use  of  -tactical- 

rilK'l  0;tr  wo;  trio  nr  I i O't  iM  I Ito  lie  J 

h0  <•*' volopmont  of  terminal  guidance 
for  missiles  and  artlUer,  shells.  The  great  advantage  of  the 

nuclear  warhead  is  that  its  enormous  explosive  effects  compensate 
for  inaccuracies  in  delivery  so  that  destruction  of  hard  targets, 
such  as  bridges,  tanks  and  artillery  can  be  assured.  One  nuclear’ 
shell  is  more  effective  than  many  thousands  of  conventional 
roun Js  fired  from  the  same  cannon.  Thus  nuclear  weapons  also 
offer  savings  in  nuclear  support  and  cost  (in  war).  On  the' other 
hand  few  believe  that  their  use  on  land  can  be  contained.  It 
vould  almost  certainly  escalate  to  the  "strategic"  exchange. 
Terminally  guided  weapons  compensate  for  their  relative  lack 
of  explosive  effect  with  extreme  accuracy.  Air  launched  missiles 

“8ed  1,1  Wet  ""  Pr°Ved  °apRble  Greying  bridges  and  moving 
tanks.  The  cannon  launched  guided  projectile  (CLOP),  now  under 

development,  has,  also  destroyed  moving  tanks/2  a variety  of 

warheads  are  also  being  developed  for  Lance.  Its  whole  range  of 

m kms  can  be  exploited  by  the  use  of  distance  measuring 

equipment  0*B),  giving  it  sufficient  accuracy  to  attack  tanks 

with  its  Redeye  type,  IR  homing,  terminally  guided,  sub-missiles 

<VGSK')‘  n cnn  al3°  dellver  and  cluster  bombs/3  Use 

of  these  weapons  confers  similar  logistic  advantages  to  those 

of  nucleate,  it  avoids  collateral  damage  and  carries  no  risk  of 
escalation.  The  artillery  devices  require  both  the  delivery  means 
and  the  observer  and  target  designator  to  be  surveyed  in  accurately 
on  the  same  grid.  To  cope  with  moving  targets,  near  instantaneous 
communications  and  computer  assisted  fire  direction  means  are 

also  a necessity.  Obviously,  obstacles  cr  defences  which  can 

rnal<e  targets  slow  down,  bunch  or  hnlt 

men,  or  halt,  increase  the  probability 


-11- 

nl  llit,u  with  Indirect  fire  'I’hn-o  m 

‘ h0‘,G  ^nu.mnonto  arc  much  more 

U l ly  ri,  L in  (l°r('nco»  Where  survey  con  he  ore  nl 
to  nho  i pre-planned  and  matched 

obstacles,  whlch  can  be  made  more  effective  by  cover  from 

:r: nre  “,hen  ,hese  ^ “.■*«*.  - rt..1BnatoriI 

ave  been  produce,  in  ,-anUt,,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  troopg 
rained  to  use  the,  a forward  defence  with  fewer  men  against 

Oonir»\io4-.‘  n -4  A 
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conventional  ground  attack  seems  quite  possible. 

The  air  banie  is  a different,  problem.  Air  defence 

.sterns,  using  doppier  effect  radars,  now  have  the  capability  to 

detect  aircraft  flying  in  ground  clutter  and  to  attack  them  with 

"in  ded  weapons  beyond  the  range  of  weapon  release  for  free  fall 

bombs  or  direct  fire  guns  and  rockets.  The  Soviet  a 

nR  soviet  Union  has  radars 

^ "R  effectlve  at  all  normal  heights,  backed  by  excellent 
rapid  firing,  radar  directed  guns  and  by  missile  armed  interceptors. 

""  thP  °ther  hani3>  the  USMF  (and  USN  and  U3MC) 
combat  experience  against  most  of  these  systems  and  has 
proved  its  capability  to  delive-  ..smart"  munitions  despite  them.’* 

a.  certainly  developed  a strong  electronic  warfare  capability 

Furthermore,  in  a v/ar-aw  Pet  • 

a ar„aw  Pact  invasion  of  NATO  territory,  the 

Pact  would  wish  to  mass  its  air 

Its  air  defences  In  Europe  to  provide 

sufficient  depth  of  cover.  This  would  expose  its  vital  rail  and 
waterways  to  air  attack,  principally  from  the  South.  Even  the  Soviet 

m°n  °ann0t  aff°rd  t0  d°  b0th  ^oquately  therefore  the  overall 

defence  is  likely  to  be  thin  and  contain  gaps.  These  can  be 

exploited  bit  , A'Pf)  hir.rroP4.  . 

..  a.  reran,  whose  long  range,  high  speed  at  low 

evel,  advanced  nav-attack  systems  and  "stand  off"  armaments 

"ake  them  markedly  superior  to  most  Soviet  aircraft 

mhl.  j 4 6t  alrcraft  now  m inventory. 

*'  advan1-age  is  compounded  by  the  greater  flvinrr 

J s carer  flying  experience  of 

JS 
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most  NATO  pilots. 


Thpse  two  asDoots  come  together  in  the  realm  of 


nuclear  deterrence.  If  a conventional  defence  with  fewer  men 


can  be  credibly  established,  and  if  aircraft  can  penetrate  the 
Soviet  air  space  in  sufficient  depth  to  hit  vital  targets,  then 
the  presen t posture,  based  on  "tactical"  nuclear  weapons,  linked 
to  the  strategic  deterrent,  is  no  longer  necessary.  Nuclear  armed 


aircraft  targeted  on  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  used  to  deter  the 


Soviet  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  support  of  an  invasion  of  Europe, 
An  assured  second  strike  capability  would  still  be  needed  to 
deter  a pre-emptive,  strategic  nuclear  attack,  but  this  would 
no  longer  be  linked  to  the  battlefield. 

In  these  circumstances  U3  forward  deployed  forces 


would  become  less  vital  to  the  alliance  in  the  Central  Region, 


though  still  crucial  to  the  defence  of  the  flanks. 


001  RAT  READINESS  AND  NOBTLIZ ATTt.l 


There  has  been  a rasn  of  papers  and  articles  in 


recent  years  on  the  subject  of  improving  NATO  by  restructuring.17 
1 'a^y  of  th0  detailed  proposals  have,  however,  been  aimed  at  reform 
of  the  US  posture  rather  than  the  European.  Dr  Canby's  ideas 
for  tailoring  the  force  to  meet  the  specific  Soviet  threat  by 
improving  its  short  term  firepower  and  mobility  at  the  expense 
of  the  capability  for  sustained  combat  appear  to  have  influenced 
most  of  the  other  writers.  They  have  considerable  merit  but  do 
not  translate  readily  to  the  non-US  contingents.  The  West  German 
forces,  for  example,  actually  provide  the  largest  lan^  force 
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contingent  and  have  already  tailored  it  for  the  greatest  possible 


tooth  to  tail  ratio  by  clone  integration  between  regular,  reserve 


nnd  territorial  reserve  elements.  In  the  same  way,  -;he  British 


Army  has  already  undergone  several  "purges"  of  non-essential 
manpower  and  is  about  to  shed  all  its  brigade  headquarters  and 


reduce  its  logistic  elements  still  further  in  an  attempt  to  give 

18  ^ 

more  cite  to  its  forward  deployed  forces.  These  forces  are 


Integrated  with  an  equal  number  of  volunteer  reserves  in  the 


United  Kingdom. 

The  smaller  European  forces  of  the  Netherlands, 


Denmark,  Norway,  Luxembourg,  and,  to  some  extent,  Belgium,  have 
a much  more  pressing  problem  than  improving  efficiency.  After 
30  years  of  peace,  despite  the  threat  from  the  Soviet  force  in 


being,  it  is  proving  increasingly  difficult  for  these  countries 


bo  maintain  even  their  present  meagre  military  strength.  The 


continued  trend  is  for  reduction  of  the  overall  size  of  force 


and  for  shorter  periods  of  conscription.  The  answer  to  this 


problem  lies  in  the  closer  unity  of  Europe  through  the  European 
Economic  Community,  the  Western  European  Union,  FIN  ABEL  ^and , 


m NATO,  the  EUROCROUI’.  It  may  be  possible  to  link  fair  shares 


m defence  to  arrangements  already  made  about  trade,  the  funding 
of  Common  Market  and  NATO  central  budgets,  European  regional 


development  and  other  economic  and  social  agreements.  The  aim 


should  be  to  establish  minimum  standards  of  size  of  force  and 


cost  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  wealth  of  each  country,  and 
minimum  standards  for  length  of  conscription,  proportion  of 
professional  cadre,  training,  equipment  and  terms  of  call  out. 


This  is  not  impossible.  The  Market  has  addressed  just  as 
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difficult  on  i rone  in  its  con-ion  agricultural  policy  with  some 


success.  < A TO  has  inanaped  to  maintain  its  agreement  on  infra- 


structure fund  in  <3,  which  has  provided  pipelines,  airfields, 


conr  unications  systems  and  other  common  facilities.  While  the 


significant  growth  of  collaborative  projects  for  the  provision 
of  equipment  in  Europe  shows  that  there  is  widespread  recognition 


of  the  fact  that  Western  European  states  are  already  mutually 
interdependent. 


Tn  the  North,  .Denmark  is  within  the  Common  Market 


and  could  therefore  be  approached  through  it.  Norway  is  not. 
Neither  country  has  a combat  ready  force  capable  of  withstanding  - 


a sudden  attack  by  the  large  amphibious,  airborne  and  armoured 


contingents  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  which  are  targeted  against  them. 
Yet  neither  permits  the  troops  of  other  NATO  countries  to  have 


forward  bases  to  assist  in  the  defence.  Both  countries  could  do 


more.  Their  defence  contributions  seen  either  as  a percentage 


of  gross  national  product  or  as  a sum  per  capita  are  amongst  the 
lowest  in  NATO,  while  their  policy  on  forward  basing,  originally 


intended  to  prevent  a counter  build-up  by  the  Soviets,  has  long 


since  been  invalidated  by  the  growth  of  Warsaw  Pact  forces  in 


Poland,  East  Germany  and  the  Kola  Peninsula.  Their  present 
weakness  is  a positive  invitation  to  invasion,  while  the  denial 
of  bases  places  an  undue  financial  burden  for  the  provision  of 
specialised  amphibious  and  airborne  equipment  on  those  countries, 
like  Britain,  which  have  agreed  to  reinforce  them  in  emergency. 
The  other  Scandinavian  member  of  NATO  is  Iceland.  It  does  permit 


forward  basing  but  it  has  no  defence  forces  of  its  own.  Thanks  to 


a large  group  of  Communist  representatives  in  its  Parliament  it 


’ Jp“"  ««»-,•„.■  the  nl  I j nrice.  H doe,  not 

"'  l!r'  Mnrl"'‘  Wnn  institutions  an, 

>nd  toiiru,  with  Britain  and  .‘/cot  Germany  over  fishing  right- 

yf;  "(>°;rraPhiCal  P"attloB  " Vital  to  the  defence  of  Western 

I'Uropr.  It,,  porta  and  airfields  are  essential  for  the  containment 
of  the  Soviet  surface  and  underwater  fleets,  for  refuelling 
cour tei  attack  gainst  any  invasion  of  the  Worth  Cape  and 

f01’  C°ntrnl  °f  the  lln°S  °f  communication  between  Western  Europe 
and  Worth  America, 

Ihn  .,ovjsts'  only  ice  free  port  in  Burope  with  access 

to  the  oceans  in  at  .Uu-mansk.  Tt  has  been  developed  into  an  enormous 

binary  banc.  *Ui villa,  experts-  have  now  been  deployed  further  ' 

Wont  on  Ivalbad  and  have  estabiishod  porta  and  airfields  there 

v/hich  could  be  rapidly  occupied  by  the  militarv  n 

c uixixary.  lo  ensure  the 

junction  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  fleets  in  the  North  Atlantic 

the  Soviets  would  need  to  seise  the  North  Cape,  Jutland  and, 

possibly,  Iceland.  Their  exerci-^  + v, 

erCT-'  and  the  growth  of  their 

amphibious  and  airborne  forces,  indicates  that 

» n i cates  that  they  are  preparing 

for  this  contingency . With  lirSou  , 

J " 'h  airflelds  Vorts  on  the  North  Atlantic 

coast  they  would  be  in  a position  to  isolate  the  Central  Region. 

To  prevent  this  occurring  by, open  a, egression  NATO  maintains 
some  ready  reinforcements.  These  consist  of  the  A Oil  mobile  force 
(some  of  which  also  has  a commitment  to  the  Southern  flank) 
an  amphibious  and  airborne  task  force  in  Britain  and,  possibly, 

‘ * "ar,n<?  ‘HVi“,0n  (Khl0h  - ecu  i iiern  flank  commitment) 

The  adeqUa°y  °f  reinTorcement  would  depend  on  the  extent  Of 

the  Scandinavian  resistance  to  invasion,  the  air  and  sea  situation 
-i  other  concurrent  tasks.  The  situation  is  certainly  not  good 


If 


ann  ir  potentially  more  (ianporoun  than  the  Central  llepion.  It. 
rleoenen  more  attention  than  it  receiver,  but  it  is  more  political 


than  military  in  nature  and  the  early  retirement  of  Bin  Halter 
Walker  linn  muffled  military  criticism. 


Pho  other  Korop ran  forces  which  need  political 
encouragement  to  improve  are  in  the  Netherlands  and,  to  some 


de  ree,  m 1 elfjium.  Kach  country  is  required  to  produce  a Corps 
for  MORTKAC  but  neither  a full  division  in  combat' 


readiness.  The  other  elements  of  their  Corps  are  in  widely  differing 
degrees  of  readiness  and  have  older,  tactically  incompatible 
equipments  and  troops  with  rather  varied  standards  of  training 
and  discipline.  This  leaves  a heavy  burden  on  the  British  and 
German  Corps  which  stand  astride  the  most  likely  Soviet  invasion 
route.  The  suggestion  made  by  Lawrence  and  Record  for  the 


redeployment  of  the  US  VII  Corps^from  CENTAG  to  NORTHAG  would 
improve  this  situation  greatly. 


The  French  forces,  as  stated  earlier,  are  ready  and 
well  equipped . It  is  their  concept  of  the  early  use  of  nuclears 
which  is  out  of  alignment  with  other  NATO  forces.  French  troops 
are  not,  of  course,  computed  to  NAIM,,  nor  does  France  belong 
to  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group.  This  is  a weakness  in  the  alliance 
which  only  political  action  can  cure.  France  has  recently  signed 
the  new  Atlantic  Charter  and  co-operates  in  most  NATO  activities, 

R0  that  th°  Possibility  of  a return  to  full  participation  is 
not  too  remote.  A French  decision  to  permit  the  US  L of  C to 
return  to  France  would  make  a real  improvement.  The  present  L of  C 
through  Bremenhaven  is  ill-sited  and  vulnerable. 

Amongst  the  most  helpful  suggestions  for  the  J q 
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"npr-ovom  Ml  nf  I hr  US  force  rontu--'  arr  those  put  forward  by 


Lawrence  and  Record  The  forward  deployment  of  the  two  armoured 
hr i pad or  mentioned  at  page  7 above  is  along  the  linen  they  suggest 
tnr  dual -basing  and  the  rotation  of  formations  on  short  unaccompanied 
tours,  but  it  fans  for  short  of  the  total  six  divisions  they 
recommend.  This  fo-ce  would  add  significantly  to  NATO's  conventional 
strength  but  present  political  trends  seem  to  favour  withdrawal 
and  it  seems  unlikely  to  be  realized.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "one 
army"  concept,  now  being  fostered,  will  undoubtedly  improve  the 
standard  of  readiness  and  training  of  US  Army  reserves  and  the 
Army  National  iuard . Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  submarine  force 
in  the  North  Atlantic  would  be  too  large  in  the  early  stages  of 
a war  to  risk  transporting  the  scarce  armoured  equipment  of  an 
expeditionary  force  in  equally  scarce  specialist  ships,  though 
mon  and  light  equipment  could  easily  be  transported  in  aircraft, 
enough  heavy  enuipnent  to  replace  losses  could  probably  be  moved 
in  Cf>  aircrait  and  in  small  qua.  titles  aboard  different  merchant 
ships,  but  this  would  not  achieve  the  rapid  peak  required  to  match 
the  probable  rate  of  Soviet  mobilization.  Until  some  other  form 
of  transportation  is  available  there  are  two  ways  of  achieving 
t'  is.  First , more  armoured  equipment  could  be  stock-piled  in 
hurope.  This  would  be  costly  and  would  probably  not  appeal  to 
Congress.  The  second  would  be  to  fly  in  large  numbers  of  combat 
aircraft  from  CONUS , and  possibly  from  the  Pacific.  The  constraints 
on  this  plan  are  the  availability  of  suitable  airfields  and 


the  readiness  of  air  reserves.  ATO  has  about  220  airfields 
suitable  for  the  operation  of  jet  aircraft.25  Some  of  these  are 


in  the  Southern  Region,  but,  given  aircraft  of  sufficient  perform- 


ance, their  use  has  the  advantage  of  diluting  Soviet  air  defences. 
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Iinny  Mu  rotKvip  n i rcm  ft  (I'M  at  C91  nd  those  now  ontori  rig  service, 
like  .Jaguar,  Harr  i rr,  A]  pha  dot  and  Hawk)  do  not  not  ro  quire 
1 nr;’;o  runways  and  would  be  dispersed  to  sub-sites  in  war  to 
avoid  a Soviet  pre-emptive  attack.  Therefore,  more  normal  air- 
fields would  be  available  than  in  apparent.  The  improvement  of 
airfields  and  their  active  and  passive  defences  has  had  a high 


priority  since  the  A.D  70  study  so  that  this  situation  is  continually 
improving . This  programme  should  continue  and  include  fuel, 
pipelines  and  communications  to  concealed  sub-sites.  V/ith  the 
introduction  oi  the  Uo  A10  aircraft  these  sub— sites  will  assume 
even  greater  importance. 


The  readiness  and  availability  of  aircraft  and 


pilots  appears  to  be  very  good.  In  1974,  89%  of  the  147  Air  Force 

? 6 

Reserve  Flying  Squadrons  in  the  US  were  rated  as  "combat  ready’.' 

The  Navy  and.  Marine  Corps  are  claimed  to  be  in  equally  good  shape. 
It  should  therefore  be  quite  possible  to  achieve  a very  rapid 
build  up  of  air  strength  to  match  Warsaw  Fact  ground  strength. 


PREPARATION  TRAINING 

Most  MVi’O  forces  live  on,  or  are  deployed  in,  the 
ground  on  which  they  would  have  to  fight.  Knowledge  of  the  ground 
and.  time  for  the  preparation  of  obstacles  should  confer  great 
advantages  to  the  defender,  especially  against  an  enemy  who  trains 
to  fight  from  vehicles  ■ nd  bases  his  tactical  and  logistical 
assumptions  on  achieving  a rapid  rate  of  advance.  However,  these 
advantages  are  only  theoretical  where  troops  are  not  deliberately 
made  to  study  the  ground,  where  troops  within  units  move  too 
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qi'i.c''ly  f o r tho  build-up  of  /'roup  expertise  and  where  obstacles 
remain  map  studies.  Without:  overstating  tho  case,  most  NATO 
con  indents  aro  subject  to  criticism  on  one  or  more  of  these 
points.  Although  a case  can  be  made  for  not  preparing  actual 
positions,  so  as  to  keep  the  Soviets  in  doubt,  it  must  be 
accepted  that  they  are  as  well  able  to  make  estimates  of  time  and 
space  as  we  nro.  from  a study  of  the  routes  from  barracks,  a 
knowledge  of  deployment  time  and  a survey  of  possible  obstacles, 
it  should  be  quite  possible  for  them  to  make  a reasonably 
accurate  guess  at  our  likely  first  positions.  It  therefore  makes 
little  sense  not  to  prepare  and  mark  a complete  survey  scheme 
for  the  whole  area,  with  trig  points  set  up  on  possible  gun  and 
OP  positions;  not  to  improve  all  obstacles  over  a period  of  time 
by  hardening  -nd  steepening  banks,  clearing  fields  of  fire, 
extending  forest  belts  and  preparing  inundations;  and  not  to 
harden  certain  roads  and  buildings  and  to  install  pipelines  and 
communications  for  the  support  of  aircraft.  Obviously,  this  is 
not  a new  idea  and  it  is  probable  that  work  has  already  been 
done  along  these  lines,  but  it  is  incomplete  and,  if  t|;  exists, 
it  is  not  well  known  by  the  troops  who  would  use  it,  which  makes 
its  utility  in  war  rather  doubtful.  Open  work,  in  great  depth, 
beginning  at  the  border  and  moving  West,  would  give  nothing  away 
and  would  add  both  to  deterrence  and  the  capability  to  defend. 


The  problem  of  short  periods  of  conscription  and 
short  tours  at  Regimental  Duty  besets  many  national  contingents. 
Conscription  cannot  be  solved  militarily,  but  armies  could 
compensate  by  maintaining  a sufficient  professional  cadre  of 
Officers  and  MCOs  to  ensure  a reasonable  standard  of  unit 
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^ f t i cicncy . Thin  in  t^o  method  1 h i oh  most  Muropean  armies 
nro  moving  towards.  Short  to  urn  aro  tho  particular  problem  of  the 
US  Army.  I'o  an  outsider  this  appears  to  be  a hang-over  from 
conscription  and  the  Viet  Mam  war.  It  in  a self  imposed  handicap 
for  a volunteer  army.  The  Prltish  Army  is  also  a volunteer  army 
and  achieves  a high  degree  of  stability  at  unit  level  through 
itr  regimental  system, This  is  often  misunderstood  in  the  States. 

First,  soldiers  receive  their  basic  training  at  the  appropriate 

training  establishment  of  their  arm  or  service.  They  will  then 

go  to  a unit  in  which  they  will  usually  remain,  except  for 

courses  and  tours  of  duty  at  service  schools  and  possibly 

for  attachments  to  reserve  units.  Officers  follow  broadly  the  ame 

pattern  in  their  early  years,  except  that  they  will  usually  attend 

more  and  longer  courses  and  may  fill  junior  staff  appointments. 

In  .later  years  they  may  alternate  between  tours  at  Regimental 

Duty  and  at  staff  or  remain  entirely  in  staff  appointments. 

Units  (battalions)  move  from  theatre  to  theatre^in  which  they  wMI 
T0"1 

normally  serve  [about  five  years.  During  this  period  they  are 
kept  up  to  strength  by  .individual  postings  from  the  training 
establishments.  The  system  is  reasonably  flexible  and  some  soldiers 
and  many  officers  do  change  units  during  their  service.  Its 
advantage  is  that  it  achieves  stable, cohesive  units  with  a 
considerable  depth  of  cross-training.  Unit  postings  not  only 
permit  the  development  of  theatre  expertise  and  progressive  training 
at  battalion  level  but  also  at  formation  level,  so  +hat  cross- 
attachments  of  combat  arms  are  semi -permanent,  allowing  them 
-.o  be  cemented  by  long  standing  personal  relationships.  It  is  a 
workable  model  which  might  be  worth  adopting* 
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Hr-oup  cohort  on  and  realistic  training  arc  probably 
tho  most  important  factors  in  evaluating  military  strength,  given 
opponents  with  broadly  similar  equipment,  but  since  they  cannot 
be  counted  they  are  usually  omitted  from  comparative  estimates. 
The  cohesion  of  !A'"0  is  downgraded  by  lack  of  joint  training  and 
by  ihe  problems  of  different  languages  and  differing  tactical 
concepts.  In  an  international  organization,  whose  international 
stacf  can  only  suggest  and  cajole,  not  direct,  this  problem  is 
hard  to  solve.  PLn  fbxt  area,  which  does  require  attention,  is 
that  of  air  support  for  ground  troops.  If  the  full  strength  of 
US  air  power  were  deployed  to  the  European  theatre  at  the  moment, 
lack  of  practice,  lack  of  suitable  radios  and  laser  designators, 
and  lack  of  linguists,  would  diminish  its  ability  to  support 
other  national  contingents.  The  equipment  and  training  of  allied 
forward  Air  Controllers  should  bo  given  a high  priority.  The 
acceptance  (and  use)  of  standard  operating  procedures  would  be 
ano t her  major  step  forward.  The  existence  of  differing  tactical 
concepts  requires  a much  more  long  term  approach.  Mutual  under- 
standing and  better  liaison  could  be  achieved  fairly  cheaply  by 
increasing  exchanges  between  the  Officers  and  NCOs  of  national 
contingents  and  by  the  establishment  0f  more  combined  schools. 

CTAN.PARDI ZATIQN  AIT D SPECIAL!  ZA^T Q N 


MATO  • s failure  to  ac  .ieve  the  same  degree  of 
standardization  as  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  been  considered  in  another 
naper.  'he  root  of  the  problem,  once  again,  is  NATO's  inter- 


national character  and  the  difference  between  national  interests 
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r.i^c,  economic  strength,  rni T i 1 my  traditions  and  other  commitments. 
,r'ho  key  to  progress  in  through  .greater  mutual  understanding  and 
the  drawing  together  of  interests.  The  extended  exchance  programme 
and  combined ' training  is  vital  if  real  progress  is  to  be  made 


mild  tartly. 


./hen  h A TO  was  first  formed  it  was  hoped  to  avoid 


this  problem  to  some  degree  by  national  specialization.  This  failed, 
because,  at  that  time,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  still  a need 
to  maintain  Western  national  contingents  in  Germany  as  much  for 
the  prevention  of  a Hazi  revival  as  for  the  deterrence  of  the 
Soviets:  because  the  Soviets  could  not  accept,  nuclear  weapons  in 
German  hands;  because  nations  wore  not  prepared  to  give  up  their 
air  forces  or  navies;  and  because  nations  did  not  feel  that  the 
alliance  was  a firm  enough  structure  to  surrender  to  it  that 
degree  of  sovereignty.  Similar  objections  apply  today. 

US  land  forces  are  required  in  Western  Germany  to 
establish  the  deterrent  chain  a^d  to  re-assure  the  Europeans 
of  llu  determination  to  maintain  the  alliance.  Specialisation  in 
the  air  and  sea  roles  would  certainly  save  money  and  simplify 
na+Uonal  tasks,  but  it  would  sharpen  European  fears  of  a unilateral 
US  withdrawal  and  would  be  unacceptable  to  then.  Specialization 
amongst  European  forces  also  has  its  problems.  European  unity 
has  not  yet  reached  the  noint  where  any  nation  would  ''eel  secure 
if  the  defence  of  its  borders,  coastline  cr  air  space  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  others,  nus  prohibits  nations  from  concentrating 
on  a single  role. 

One  nation  which  might  contribute  more  by  special- 
isation is  i an ad a.  Its  present  contribution  is  in  GEM TAG,  where 
it/  useful,  but  not  vital.  It  might  be  better  if  this  force  were  JX 
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withdrawn  entirely  in  return  for  a commitment  to  train  and  equip 
a division  sized  force,  with  air  and  sea  support,  for  the 
emergency  reinforcement  of  Iceland.  This  would  he  compatible 
with  Canada's  first  defence  priority  of  defence  of  Canada  and 
would  help  to  address  NATO's  weakness  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

NQUITTUNT 


l ost  reviews  of  the  "balance  in  the  Central  Region" 

give  great  weight  to  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Warsaw 
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Pact  in  tanks,  artillery  pieces  and  combat  aircraft.  This  is 

rather  special  pleading,  in  fact,  because  there  are  compensating 

factors.  Apart  from  qualitative  deficiencies  in  Soviet  aircraft 

and  their  avionics,  armament,  ground  environment  and  pilots 

(which  would  rapidly  diminish  their  capability  and  sortie  rate), 

the  US  actually  has  a larger  inventory,  world-wide,  than  the 
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Soviet  Union  and  could  gain  a quantitative  advantage.  In  the 
comparison  of  artillery,  NATO  has  an  entirely  different  approach 
from  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Whereas  most  Pact  weapons  are  towed,  most 
NATO  weapons  are  on  self-propelled  tracked  chassis.  Most  have 
360  rotating  turrets  which  give  excellent  protection  to  the 


crew  and  permit  the  rapid  engagement  of  widely  dispersed  targets. 
The -ability  of  the  guns  to  move  rapidly  is  supported  by  organic 
survey  parties  with  instruments  for  fixing  positions  accurately 
by  day  ard  night.  Computers,  are  widely  used  to  assist  in  survey 
programmes  and  for  fire  direction.  This  allows  fire  to  be  massed 
rapidly  and  used  in  complicated  but  accurately  applied  sequences. 
As  a natural  support  to  this  capability,  NATO  units  hold  consid- 
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(and  dedicated)  transport  for  resupply.  (Stephen  Canby, 
actual  experience  has  shown  this  to  be  core  efficient  than 
shared  transport  at  a higher  echelon) . CLOP  will  fit  exactly  lnto 
this  framework  .and  will  add  much  needed  death  to  the  antl-aimour 
defence,  both  Oanby  and  cliffs'  are  attracted  by  the  merits  of 


ov.et  multiple  rocket  launchers  and  advotate  their  use  by  NATO. 

In  fact  they  are  used  by  West  Germ, any  and  Prance  and  certainly  ’ 
provide  a moans  for  saturating  an  area  with  high  explosive. 
Unfortunately  they  are  inaccurate,  especially  in  ranee.  While 
they  may  be  used  for  shock  effect,  to  frightened  disrupt,  they 
aie  unsuitable  for  the  precise  engagement  of  targets.  Tube  artillery 
is  accurate,  can  be  massed  and  used  at  burst  fire  to  achieve 
a similar  degree  of  saturation  and,  with  the  improved  warheads 

now  being  produced,  has^the  ability  to  destroy  armoured,  as  well 
ae  unarmoured,  targets. 

The  Soviets  do  hav,  an  indisputable  advantage  in 
numbers  of  tanks,  but  even  this  is  not  all  that  it  seems  to  be 
Recent  tank  battles  in  India  and  the  Kiddle  bast  have  shown  that 
APO  10. mm  tank  gun  is  more  than  a match  for  the  Soviet  115mm 
smoothbore  in  the  hands  of  trained  men.  The  greater  depression 
of  uATO  tank  guns  gives  NATO  tanks  bettor  ground  protection  in 
tank  versus  tank  engagements.  Because  they  will  be  mainly  used 
in  defence,  NATO  tanks  can  engage  from  concealed,  defiladed 
positions  and  can  expect  to  gain  favourable  exchange  ratios. 
Furthermore,  tanks  are  vulnerable  in  many  situations  without 
the  support  of  dismounted  infantry,  and  Soviet  organisations  are 
weak  in  this  arm.  Tanks  still  have  difficulty  in  crossing  obstacles 
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and  arc  vulnerable  to  mines.  Modern,  portable,  anti-tank  weapons 
such  as  Dragon  and  Milan  give  dismounted,  defending  infantry  a 
rc] .1 able  means  of  killing  tanks  at  ranges  of  up  to  ?,000  metres 
vnile  weapons  such  as  Tow  and  Swingfire  can  kill  at  nearly  4,000 
metros.  (These  weapons  are  all  much  more  sophisticated  and 
capable  than  the  Soviet  Saggers  which  defeated  the  unsupported 
tank  counter  attacks  of  the  Israelis  at  the  beginning  of  the 
October  1 973  war  on  the  canal).  Tanks  are 'also  vulnerable 
to  attacks  from  armed  helicopters,  especially  after  penetrating 
the  FEI3A.  They  can  also  be  successfully  destroyed  by  aircraft 
using  homing  weapons  or  even  cannon  and  bombs.  (NATO  tanks 
share  most  of  these  vulnerabilities  but,  because  thay  would 
mainly  be  used  in  defence,  need  not  expose  themselves  so  much 
as  the  aggressors’.  The  open  air  flank  is  being  closed  by  the' 
deployment  of  new  radar  directed  gun  and  missile  systems  for 
the  defence  of  combat  units). 

It  can  be  seen  therefore  that  numbers  alone  are  a 
poor  guide  to  actual  capability.  Tn  the  ground  battle,  the  main 
problem  is  to  offset  the  imbalance  in  tanks.  This  is  already 
being  addressed  by  the  introduction  of  increased  quantities  of 
anti-tank  missiles,  some  under-armour.  To  achieve  the  early 
deterrent  peak,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  US,  to  solve  the  problem 
of  transporting  heavy  equipment,  it  would  be  v^orth  considering 
the  formation  of  reserve  anti-tank  umits,  specially  trained  in 
armoured  fighting  vehicle  ( A FV ) recognition  and  use  of  the 
particular  missile  systems.  These  could  be  attached  to  formations 
and  would  give  thorn  a significant  and  quantifiable  increase  in 
t^eir  anti-tank  capability.  The  same  considerations  apply  to 


shoulder  launched  anti-aircraft  lissiles  (especially  Blowpipe, 

mth  itS  forward  hitting  and  light  anti-armour  capability).  Reserve 
units  could  specialise  in  aircraft  recognition  and  use  of  the 

systems  to  shorten  and  simplify  training  and  could  add  considerably 
to  formation  defences  in  emergency.  The  advantage  of  this  idea 
is  cost.  First  the  cost  exchange  ratio  of  several  missiles  for 
one  tank  or  aircraft  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  missiles.  At 
some  stage  it  would  become  an  uneconomic  proposition  to  build 
enough  tanks  to  have  a chance  of  overcoming  a much  cheaper  defence. 
This  would  apply  to  a lesser  degree  to  aircraft  used  for  ground 
attack.  The  second  cost  advantage  over  solutions  using  regular 
forces  is  that  reserve  forces  are  cheaper  to  maintain,  and  by 
simplifying  and  specializing  their  training  they  could  be  just 
as  effective  in  this  role.  Those  troops  would,  however,  be  in 
addition  to  those  already  deployed  in  full  time  units,  because 
missiles  alone  cannot  provide  an  adequate  defence.  It  is  the  mix 
of  armour,  infantry,  artillery,  engineers,-  signallers,  airmen 
and  logistic  troops  which  provide  this.  The  missile  troops  would 
provide  added  strength  at  just  the  time  when  it  would  have  the 
most,  deterrent  effect  and  would  be  most  needed  practically. 


CONCLUSION 


NATO  has  enough  men  and  equipment  to  defeat  an 
invasion  of  the  Central  Region  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
provided  it  has  the  political  will  to  mobilize  in  time.  The 
possible  need  for  "tactical"  nuclear  weapons  will  fade  a3  the 
strength  of  anti-armour  defences  increases,  firstly  with  the 
introduction  of  more  direct-fire  missiles  and  secondly,  when 
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th°  te™'na”V  munitions  are  issued.  The 

effectiveness  of  these  weapons  could  be  enhanced  by  a programme 

of  work  to  improve  natural  obstacles  and  to  provide  a close 
network  of  fully  surveyed  positions.  These  preparations  could 
in  turn  bo  supported  by  giving  units  more  stability  and  time  to 
train,  learn  the  ground  and  gain  cohesion. 

The  two  critical  points  for  MATO , in  the  event  of 
mobilisation  by  the  Warsaw  Pact,  are  at  the  earliest  warning  and 
often  approximately  two  weeks  of  build  up.  Rapid  additions' to 
NATO's  crust  could  come  from  the  forward  deployment  of  US  air- 
craft (which  calls  for  more  preparation  of  airfields  and  sub- 
sites)  and  from  ready-reserve  units  of  anti-tank  and  anti- 
aircraft specialists.  This  plan  avoids  the  difficulties  Inherent 
in  moving  heavy  equipment.  Greater  deterrence  in  the  latter  phase 
could  oome  from  grouping  MATO's  many  trained  reservist^*  distinct 
division-sized  formations,  which  could  be  counted  and  assessed 
more  easily  than  the  present,  rather  amorphous,  organizations. 

MATO  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  interdependence 
national  dizaticn  is  a possibility.  Improvements  in 

cardizinn  tangos  and  procedures  need  to  be  made  by  increasing 
exchanges,  combined  schools  and  by  language  training. 

Finally,  although  the  Central  Region  can  probably 

be  secured,  the  Atlantic  Region  is  weaker  and  too  dependent  on 

warn-ing  time.  The  solution  to  this  is  oolitic!  a 

pojitical  and  requires  urgent 
attention.  i 
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Sce  :!ote  17  anrt  "l,y  Force  Structure  in  Europe  - An  Alternative" 
Papes  70  to  76. 

24.  Ibid. 

"6  A TO  Pacts  and  Figures",  publiohed  by  the  IiATO  Information 
Service,  russels,  October  1971,  Pape  143.  ’ 

?6.  PUS I Journal,  March  1973,  Papes  43  to  35.  "The  Transformation 
of  US  Mobilisation  Policies:  Implications  for  IiATO"  by  Abbot  A. 
Brayton  and  especially  Page  51. 

21.  "NATO  Standardization"  by  Major  li.J.  Woodcock,  RA.  (To  be 
published  in  the  "Military  Review"  later  this  year. 


23. 


.ee,  for  example,  the  britisn  Defence  White  Paper,  1975,  Pares  5 


29.  See  "The  Military  Balance  1974-1975",  Page  100,  and  also 
Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  Institute  (SIPRI)  Yearbook 
1974,  published  by  the  MIT  Press,  1974. at  Page  51.  neither  of 
these  sources  states  the  full  extent  of  Western  holdings  because 
they  omit  some  aircraft  held  by  reserves  and  aircraft  of  good 
performance  currently  used  for  training. 

30,  In  Adelphi  Papers  109  and  39  for  example. 


31.  Bee  "International  Defense  Review",  Vol  7,  Mo  4/August  1974, 
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rn  e 475  In  nn  article  entitled  "RAP  Strike  Command”  by  Derek 
Woocl»  for  a description  of  the  much  improved  Soviet  aircraft 
no'"  ^°ino  introduced  into  Kant  Germany,  including  MIG  25  Foxbat , 

3U  19  Fencer  and  the  supersonic  bomber,  backfire.  Also  see  HUSI 
Journal,  ■larch  1 979 , Pager,  65  to  go  in  John  lirickson's  article, 

"Soviet  Military  Capabilities  in  Europe",  for  details  on  the 
deployment  of  these  aircraft,  plus  MIG  23  Plogger  and  3U  20  Fitter  B. 
This  article  also  deals  with  the  build  up  of  army  equipment, 
including  the  self-propelled  version  of  the  12?mm  D-30  howitzer, 
which  is  being  introduced  into  Soviet  motor  rifle  divisions. 

It  is  possible  that  this  is  intended  for  primary  use  in  the 
an 1 1 - 1 ank/as s aul t gun  role,  as  it  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  in 
October  1975,  rather  than  to  replace  current  towed  pieces. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  .Soviets  are 
making  qualitative  improvements,  at  the  present  time,  the  advantages 

in  capability  of  .NATO  equipments  listed  in  this  paragraph  still 
hold  true. 
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